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of June 10,1903, created a semblance of corporate labor organization in the guise of "factory elders" (fabrichnyi starosta). Under the terms of this act the workers elected, subject to the employers* consent, candidates from whose number the factory administration appointed the elders. These official spokesmen for labor could be removed from office, as politically undesirable, by the authorities. Thus constituted, the new institution was looked at askance by both employers and workers. By 1905 it functioned in merely thirty or forty enterprises, and had little effect upon industrial relations or the labor movement.
Viewed from the economic angle, the labor picture was cheerless. Tugan-Baranovsk/s much-quoted assertion that both money and real wages rose somewhat in the 1890's has been contested by other students on the ground that the rise in money wages lagged behind that of the price of grain. The recession of 1899-1903, moreover, tended to depress wage levels, wiping out previous gains. Taken as a whole, the decade 1894-1903 failed to achieve any appreciable improvement in the condition of the working class. This being the case, the ultimate effect of official conciliatory moves was the opposite of the one intended: concessions such as the law of 1897 gave labor a taste of the efficacy of collective action but brought little tangible relief. Interpreted as disingenuous and a sign of weakness, they created hope followed by disappointment, and intensified the strike movement they were designed to prevent.
Another major facet of official labor policies was measures for the eradication of radical leadership. Professional agitators and strike leaders were expeditiously rounded up, and hundreds of their followers were dismissed and summarily sent back to their native villages. The minister of the interior directed local authorities (circular of August 12,, 1897) to make use of their extra-judicial powers in dealing with the strikers. Such cases should not be referred to the courts "because in numerous instances it would be difficult to prove that the alleged offenses constituted breaches of the law."
A less trite method of combating subversive influences was the setting-up of police-controlled labor organizations. This curious experiment is associated with the name of S. V. Zubatov, a repentant revolutionary who became the chief of the Moscow security police
allowances for hospitalization, medical care, and funeral expenses. No claim for compensation arose if the accident was caused by the worker's "gross negligence." Compensation claims could be settled out of court by agreement of tbe parties.